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The various Balkan peoples are practically limited to distinct natural 
regions. The Aegean region is inhabited mainly by Greeks. The inhabit- 
ants of the Pindus region and its littoral and of the Epiro-Albanian coast 
are in general of Albanian and Aruman (Vlakh) origin. The population 
of the continental core and of the Adriatic coast is Yugo- (South) Slav. It 
is divided into two groups, the eastern Yugo-Slavs, or Bulgarians, who 
occupy the plateau of the lower Danube, the larger part of the Maritza 
basin, and the valleys of the Rhodope Mountains, and the western Yugo- 
Slavs, or the Serbo-Croats and the Slovenes, who inhabit the central and 
western regions of the peninsula. The Yugo-Slavs outside of the peninsula 
occupy a part of the Pannonian basin and some valleys of the eastern Alps. 
Finally, some of the arid districts, Pontic and Aegean, are inhabited by 
Turks. 

The peoples of the Aegean and Pindus regions, the Greeks, the Albanians, 
and the Arumani, are the most ancient peoples. Their ancestors settled in 
the peninsula before the historic era. They may, therefore, in this sense 
be considered as the autochthonous inhabitants. The other peoples who 
entered later did not establish themselves in the peninsula until the Middle 
Ages, the Yugo-Slavs at the beginning, the Turks at the end of this period. 

The Peoples of the Aegean and Pindus Regions 

The Greeks 

The Greeks are confined to the Pindus and Aegean regions, with their 
Eurasian characteristics, and are closely related, ethnographically and 
historically, to the populations of the Aegean parts of Asia Minor. They 
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inhabited these regions in the remotest historical period and have not 
changed their abode to this day, although their ethnic composition has been 
profoundly modified. In spite of the vicissitudes of time and the change 
in their ethnic composition they have remained a seafaring people, of the 
Mediterranean type of life. 

Their Complexity 

The Greeks are possibly more complex in origin than any other Balkan 
people. The direct descendants of the ancient Hellenes have been preserved 
only on some of the Aegean islands and, to a less extent, on the mainland 
coast. Numerous "Romans" of Slav and Asiatic origin filtered into the 
Greek population of Thrace and Macedonia in the Byzantine period, and 
this ethnic process continued during the Turkish period. "With the Greeks 
of Greece merged a large Slav population, which, at the beginning of the 
Middle Ages, penetrated into Bpirus, Thessaly, Hellas, 1 and the Pelopon- 
nesus and the last remnants of which were not Grecized until after the 
fifteenth century. The Greeks also absorbed important groups of the 
ancient Thraco-Illyrian population in Bpirus, Macedonia, and Thrace. 
Thessaly from the twelfth to the fifteenth century was called Great Wal- 
lachia and was inhabited mainly by Arumani. They have been described 
by the Jewish traveler, Benjamin of Tudela (1173). During the saine 
period Aetolia was called Little "Wallachia. The majority of these Aru- 
mani were Grecized. The Grecization continues to our day in Thessaly 
and in southern Macedonia. But beginning with the fourteenth century 
the most important process of assimilation was the Grecization of the 
Albanians in Greece — in the Peloponnesus, in Hellas, in Bpirus, and in 
southern Albania. Particularly the "metanastasic" 2 current of the Tosks 
discharged upon Greece. Even today, according to Philippson, there are 
in Greece, within the boundaries existing prior to 1912, 250,000 Albanians 
who are only superficially Grecized. 

Predominance of Hellenic Culture 
In this ethnic conglomerate, surcharged with foreign elements, the Greek 
language and, apparently, the principal traits of ancient Greek mentality 
have nevertheless predominated. There is reason to believe that this re- 
sult was only rarely achieved through the numerical superiority of the 
Greeks. The influence of geographical environment and particularly of 

1 In the restricted sense of Middle Greece, i. e. the elongated area lying between two depressions, the 
northern occupied by the Gulf of Arta, the Spercheios River, and the Euboean Sound, the southern by the 
Gulfs of Patras, Corinth, and Aegina.— Edit. Note. 

2 The author suggests this term (derived from the Greek fiiravdaTaai^, meaning "change of habitat") 
to designate the migrations of Balkan peoples caused by the Turkish invasion at the end of the fourteenth 
century and continued during the four centuries of Turkish rule, as distinguished from the migrations 
brought about by the great Slav invasion of the sixth century and the movements which resulted from 
the rise of the Balkan states during the period of Slav dominion. See the abstract of his paper on this 
topic under " Geographical Record " in this number.— Edit. Note. 
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the manner of life have contributed much to its development. All the 
immigrant peoples, the Slavs, Albanians, Arumani, came into the Aegean 
region, with its Greco-Mediterranean type of life, from a different geo- 
graphical environment. They imitated Greek ways and customs and 
adapted themselves to the Greek population, although it was not more 
numerous than the newcomers. 

Northern Racial Limit 

The northern boundary of the Greek people was approximately defined 
by the first explorers of the first decades of the nineteenth century, espe- 
cially the section between Saloniki and Constantinople. Along this line 
as well as the less known section between Saloniki and Kastoria, the Greeks 
come into contact with the Slavs. This is a frontier of contrasting lan- 
guages, physical habitus, mental characteristics, and manner of life. For 
centuries this has been the most stable racial boundary of the peninsula. 

Nevertheless it did not remain unchanged, particularly in the basin of 
the Maritza River and on the coast of the Black Sea. Before the founda- 
tion of the Bulgarian state in 1878, the Greeks inhabited in compact masses 
the valley of the Maritza as far as Adrianople as well as secluded areas 
north of the Rhodope Mountains, in which region they have maintained 
themselves to the present only at Stanimaka. Greeks also predominated 
on the Pontic littoral south of Baltchik as far as the Bosporus. During 
the last thirty or forty years the Greeks have emigrated or been expelled 
in large numbers from Bulgaria, and only insignificant groups are now 
left. Even on the Thraco-Macedonian coast the Greek population is not 
compact. It is interrupted by large groups of Turks, by enclaves of 
Bulgarians, and even by two enclaves of Serbs, those of Bayramity and 
Karadja Alii, of whom the majority migrated at the beginning of 1913 
to the environs of Skoplye. 

Between Saloniki and the Adriatic Sea the northern limit of the Greeks 
was always less stable. In this direction Hellenism has spread to a con- 
siderable extent by assimilating the Tosks and numerous Arumani. Fur- 
thermore the influence of the Greek-Orthodox church and of the Greek 
language and civilization makes itself felt even outside of the Grecized 
area, among the Tosks of southern Albania. 

Boundary between Greeks and Macedonian Slavs 
The ethnic boundary between the Greeks and the Slavs in southern 
Macedonia may be indicated more precisely. If one proceeds from Epirus 
and southern Albania along the Yanina-Lyaskovik-Kortcha road to the 
Prespa basin, no Slavs are met with as far as Prevtis Pass and Ivan Moun- 
tain, except for three villages in the Kortcha basin the inhabitants of which 
speak an archaic Slav dialect. This pass and mountain constitute a sharply 
defined boundary between the more or less Grecized Tosks and the Slavs. 
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Farther east, in going from the basin of the Bistritza by way of Kastoria 
into Macedonia the Slav population lies farther south. Kastoria has the 
aspect of a Greek city, with a Turkish minority and the Slavs semi- 
Grecized ; but in the environs of Kastoria the Slav population predominates ; 
an important section of it in the vicinity of Nesram is Moslemized. Side by 
side with the Slav villages are to be found Greek, Aruman, Turkish, and 
Albanian villages. Immediately southwest of Lake Ostrovo, in the district 
of Sari G61, the boundary separates the Greeks from the Turks, who in- 
habit the environs of Kailar. It coincides practically with the longitudinal 
axis of Lake Ostrovo, although even to the north of the lake groups of 
Turks exist. There are besides in the northern part of the Sari G61 district 
some Slav villages, mainly the large villages of Patelik, Vrbeni (Bkshisu), 
and Sorovitchevo, which are connected with the compact Slav mass which 
commences north of the pass across the Malka Nidje in the basin of 
Bitolye (Monastir). 

The Turks 

There is a considerable difference between the distribution of the Turks 
before the beginning of the Ottoman decline at the end of the seventeenth 
century and their present distribution in the peninsula. 

During the first period from the fourteenth to the seventeenth century, 
the Turks constituted the majority of the population in nearly all the 
cities of the peninsula lying along the main longitudinal highways. Out- 
side of these highways they formed an important part of the population 
of every city except in Dalmatia. There was also a numerous Turkish 
population beyond the peninsula, in the cities of Hungary. Furthermore, 
in addition to the rural Turkish population in the southeastern part of the 
peninsula, the Turks began to found villages in other regions. Large num- 
bers of the Turkish nomads, the Yiiruks, natives of Asia Minor, established 
themselves with their cattle in the central and eastern parts of the Balkan 
Range, in the Rhodope Mountains, the Pirin Range, and in the mountains 
of Macedonia. The topographical names of these mountainous regions are 
Turkish, and this is the only trace left by the Yiiriiks, who, together with 
the Turkish population of the northern cities, have disappeared. 

Turkish Enclaves 

The large bodies of rural Turkish population were always limited to the 
Thraco-Macedonian region with its Eurasian characteristics, and to the 
Pontic regions. Both these regions have a dry climate resembling that 
of the homeland of the Turks in Asia Minor. Even these large islands 
of Turkish population continually grew smaller, especially after the middle 
of the nineteenth century, in spite of the wealth of the muhadjiri. Consti- 
tuting alone the natio militans, the Turks became reduced in the constant 
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wars, and, furthermore, the armies and the cities alike were often deci- 
mated by contagious diseases. 

These large islands of Turkish population are as follows: the group of 
eastern Bulgaria; the Thracian group, extending from Constantinople to 
Lake Takhino, near Seres; the Vardar group, extending in an almost un- 
interrupted strip from the Gulf of Orfano along the left bank of the Var- 
dar as far as Skoplye; and the enclave of Kailar, where the Turks inhabit 
two small cities, Kailar and Djuma, and about a hundred small villages. 
Such of these villages as are situated on the margin of the fertile basin of 
Budjak are distinguished by a high degree of prosperity, a condition rare 
among the Turkish population of the peninsula. 

In eastern Macedonia, between Seres and Drama, there is found a popu- 
lation of Greek-Orthodox Turks (4,500 inhabitants), followers of the Greek 
patriarchate. These Turks have Greek schools and often speak both Turk- 
ish and Greek. Their center is the hamlet of Zilyahovo (2,800 inhabitants) . 

In addition to these main islands and the other small ones which are 
indicated on the accompanying map, the Turks still constitute an important 
part of the population in all the cities lying outside of the limits of the 
independent states of the peninsula as constituted prior to 1912. 

The Albanians 

In contrast with the Greeks, the Albanians, although occupying the 
Epiro-Albanian coast since remotest antiquity, have not profited from their 
contact with the sea. They are neither sailors nor fishermen. They have 
practically no maritime intercourse along their own coast, nor with the 
countries across the sea. Although the belt of Mediterranean climate and 
vegetation along their coast is rather wide, the Albanians have little inclina- 
tion for the Mediterranean manner of life and occupation. They have with- 
drawn from the coast, which is often marshy, to the hills near by and the 
mountains and valleys of the interior. They devote themselves principally 
to cattle-breeding, less to agriculture. They are almost strangers to their 
own coast. They inhabit mainly the mountainous ramparts of the Pindus 
and the southern slopes of the Prokletiye (the North Albanian Alps). 
Those who live to the north of the Shkumbi Biver, the Ghegs, are, by their 
occupations and mode of life, related to the populations of the continental 
core. Even the Tosks, south of the Shkumbi, although influenced by the 
Arumani and superficially affected by Greek civilization, are more closely 
related to the continental populations of the peninsula than to those of the 
Aegean regions. The majority of the Albanians adopted Islam after the 
Turkish rule began, and these Albanians have been supporters of the Turk- 
ish regime and the worst oppressors of the other races. The Greek-Orthodox 
Albanians in the south and the Catholic Albanians in the north, particularly 
the latter, constitute only an insignificant minority. 
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Their Forebears, the Illyrians 

The Albanians, as is well known, are the ancient Illyrians, Latinized to 
some extent during Roman rule. In addition they contain a certain Slav 
element, introduced especially during the Middle Ages. 

Before the Yugo-Slav invasion the Illyrians occupied the western part 
of the peninsula from the middle Danube to Epirus and the central regions. 
A powerful Illyrian tribe, the Liburni, inhabited the Adriatic coast and 
islands ; another, the Dalmatians, occupied the region between Spalato and 
Zhupanyatz in Bosnia. Around Lake Scutari were the well-known Labeati ; 
their neighbors to the south called themselves the Prussites and were en- 
gaged in mining. In the neighborhood of Kroya, in the center of present 
Albania, lived the Albani. In the center of the peninsula, in the vicinity 
of Nish, in the Kossovo and Metohiya districts, and about the upper Vardar 
were to be found the Dardani ; farther to the south the Peoni. The coun- 
try of the Dessaretes lay in the region of Lake Okhrida. The Epirotes and 
the Macedonians were also Illyrians. Little is known about the Illyrian 
tribes. They were practically independent and were divided into numer- 
ous clans ; the Dalmatians, for instance, were divided into 342 clans. Re- 
doubtable warriors, they offered desperate resistance to the Roman occupa- 
tion of their country, as witness the conflicts between the Romans and 
Queen Teuta of Scutari and also the insurrection of the Illyrians of Dalma- 
tia and Pannonia, who raised against the Romans an army of 200,000 foot 
soldiers and 8,000 horsemen. 

SlAVICIZATION OF THE ALBANIANS 

All the other Illyrian tribes, except those of the Albania of today, were 
Slavicized during the Middle Ages. It appears that a part of the Illyrian 
population withdrew from the central and northern districts of the penin- 
sula to Albania. But even in this region and in Epirus at the end of the 
tenth and the beginning of the eleventh century the valleys and plains were 
inhabited by the Slavs, while the Albanians and the Arumani occupied only 
the mountains. At the time of the reign of the House of Anjou (1250-1350) 
there was still a Slav population in the coastal plains and about the Drin 
River. This population, according to the studies of K. Jirecek, was consid- 
erably reinforced by immigrants from Serbia during the Serbian rule, par- 
ticularly in the fourteenth century. In the heart of Albania today one may 
still meet the last survivors of this semi-Albanized Serbian population. 
According to their traditions the tribes of northern Albania are of mixed 
origin, Albano-Serb. They consider themselves related to the Serbian 
tribes of Montenegro. The national hero of the Albanians, Skanderbeg, 
was, as is well known, of Serbo-Albanian origin. Just as the Yugo-Slavs 
assimilated numerous Illyrians, from the Danube to southern Macedonia, 
they were themselves Albanized in Albania, particularly during the Turkish 
period. 
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The Eastern Boundary of the Albanians 
As a consequence of this process of assimilation the eastern boundary 
of the Albanians, or the ethnographic boundary between the Albanians and 
Serbs, has undergone important displacements, which it is necessary to trace. 
There existed, even during the Turkish period, west of Lake Okhrida a 
scattered Slav population extending as far as the vicinity of Elbasan. Of 
this type were the present Albanized Slavs, who live in the Mokra district, 
the headwater valley of the Shkumbi. 3 The Opara region on the left bank 
of the Devol River was inhabited by Slavs in the sixteenth century — "il 
paese d'Opari, ch' e habita de Schiavoni," wrote Musachi, an Albanian, in 
1510. 4 There are Slav families who migrated from the Opara region into 
the Monastir basin. In the Kozyatchia region along the upper Pchinya 
northeast of Skoplye are to be found Serbian families originating from the 
vicinity of Elbasan. Lejean has called attention 5 to small enclaves of Ser- 
bian population on the Albanian coast near the mouth of the Viosa River, 
on the Arzen River, and to the north of Durazzo. To the west of the Opara 
region and of Elbasan lies the Musakiya region, around the mouth of the 
Semeni — to the south of this river, Lesser Musakiya, to the north Greater 
Musakiya, inhabited by the Tosks, known as Bapidi and Farsherioti, an 
Aruman population whose occupation is agriculture and cattle breeding. 
The geographical names of the Musakiya region, particularly of Lesser 
Musakiya, are Slav. Numerous Slav herdsmen from Dibra were in the habit 
of wintering in the Musakiya region only three decades ago. It is from 
them or from the ancient Slav population of this region that this nomencla- 
ture is derived. 

Regions of Slav Predominance 
"While the Slav population west of Lake Okhrida has disappeared, either 
by assimilation or emigration, the Slavs have maintained themselves north 
of the lake on the left bank of the Black Drin River. In this area, the 
Drinkol district, there are large villages of Serbs (Labunishte, Vehtchane, 
Borovatz, Yablanitza), or of Moslemized Serbs (Trebishte). Albanians and 
Slavs dovetail, especially north of the gorge of the Black Drin, i. e. north 
of Dabovlyane. The largest island of Serbian population is that of the 
Golobrdo district (between the headwaters of the Shkumbi and the Matya), 
a population of archaic character and partially Moslemized. To the south- 
west and north of the Golobrdo district, in the Tehermenika and Bultehizi 
districts and the valley of the Matya, one meets with numerous Albanians 
of Serbian origin who have conserved Serbian and Christian customs. Sev- 
eral Serbian families on the other (right) bank of the Drin, in the Mala 

3 For locatlonal details not entered on the accompanying map. especially district names, consult the 
sheets of the map of the Balkans, 1:250,000, published by the Geographical Section of the General Staff, War 
Office, London.— Edit. Note. 

* Charles Hopf : Chroniques greco-romaines, Berlin, 1873, p. 280. 

5 G. Lejean: Ethnographie de la Turquie d'Europe, Erganztmgshejt No. A zu Petermanns Mitt., with 
ethnographic map, 1:2,500,000, Gotha, 1861. 
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Reka district (basin of the Radika River), originate from these three re- 
gions of Albania. They maintain relations with their Moslemized and Al- 
banized parent stocks, visit one another during festivals, and practice the 
vendetta among themselves. 

The Golobrdo region, west of, and the monastery of St. Yovan Bigorski, 
east of the Drin, in the valley of the Radika, have served as a shelter against 
Albanian penetration. To the south and north Albanians have advanced 
farther into Macedonia and Old Serbia (see the map). 

Dibra and Its Neighborhood 
The city of Dibra is inhabited by numerous beys of Turkish and Albanian 
origin, the most powerful in Macedonia. Its life is very much "a la turca." 
Every Slav or Aruman petchalbar was formerly obliged to render tribute 
to the beys in the shape of furniture, harness, jewelry, etc. Severest perse- 
cution was practiced against the Christians of the city and of the whole 
region. There are Turks even in the villages, particularly in the zhupa of 
Dibra. Through these Turks part of the tribe of the Miyatzi were Moslem- 
ized, but in contrast with all the Moslemized inhabitants of these regions 
they have not become Albanized. Like the Moslemized inhabitants of 
Bosnia and the former sandjak of Novibazar, they speak Serbian. To the 
north of their district there is to be met with, in the gorge of the Radika, 
a curious population, Christian and Serbian, which is ignorant of Serbian 
and speaks only Albanian and is furthermore filled with hate against the 
Moslemized Albanians. The geographical names of this district are often 
Serbian, and the Albanian spoken in it contains a number of Serbian words. 
This population seems to represent a Serb-Aruman amalgam, having con- 
served its religion but forgotten its language as a consequence of the prox- 
imity of the Albanians and of some villages of Albanian immigrants. 

The Lyuma Region 
Along the eastern side of the valley of the Black Drin and of the White 
Drin from Pishkopeya (44° 43' N.) by way of Bitzan and Lyum-Kula as 
far as the barrier Zhur to the west of Prizren extends the Lyuma region. 
Its geographical nomenclature is generally Serbian. In the seventeenth 
century it was still occupied by a Serbian population, into which penetrated 
the Albanians of Albania, so that it became Albanized. In the zhupa of the 
Shar Planina and in the Opolye, immediately south of Prizren, Albani- 
zation took place only in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The 
most recent Albanization has taken place in the zhupa of Gora, whose 
inhabitants still speak Serbian. There are families some members of which 
are Greek-Orthodox and Serbian and others Moslem and Albanian. 

The Northern Boundary op the Albanians 
The part of the peninsula which has undergone the greatest ethnic 
changes is the belt lying between Scutari and the Southern Morava at 
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Leskovatz. The region between Scutari and Prizren (Pilot and Eeka) was 
occupied in the Middle Ages by a mixed population, Serbian and Albanian. 
Serbs predominated in the basins and valleys, Albanians in the mountains. 
Scutari and the plains surrounding the Boyana and the Drin, the Zadrin 
and the Zaboyana districts, were occupied by Serbs; likewise the Metohiya 
and Kossovo districts. After the Turkish invasion the Albanians came 
down from the mountains, a part of the Serbians emigrated, and the rest 
were Moslemized and Albanized. The Serbian emigrants called themselves 
Skadrani. They are to be found in the region of the Drina in Serbia, in 
the Sredska zhupa of Prizren, in the cities of the Kossovo and Metohiya 
districts and of the valley of the Southern Morava. 

Fartheemost Albanian Enclaves 

After the great Serbian migrations from the Metohiya, Kossovo, and 
the Southern Morava districts an immense expansion of the Albanians 
took place. The farthermost islands of Albanian population, some 300 
kilometers from their place of origin, were those to the west of Leskovatz, 
in the Masuritza region, to the north of Vranye, and in the Peshter region 
south of Syenitza. They have been indicated on all the older ethnographic 
maps. They existed until 1878. At this time, Serbia having occupied the 
region of the Southern Morava, these Albanians emigrated, mainly to the 
valley of the Lab (north of Prishtina), the Kossovo region, and the 
Metohiya region, reinforcing the Albanian population already there. The 
Albanian islands in the vicinity of Leskovatz and of Vranye exist no longer, 
while the Albanian island of the Peshter district has survived the occupa- 
tion of 1912. About the year 1700 the Klimentis established themselves in 
the vicinity of Lake Scutari and exchanged Catholicism for Islam. They 
speak Albanian and Serbian. 

Eegions occupied by a mixed Serbo-Albanian population are the Meto- 
hiya and Kossovo. 

The Arumani (or Vlakhs) e 
The Arumani are a disappearing people. Today there are not more than 
154 Aruman communities, with 150,000 to 160,000 scattered individuals, 
chiefly in the southern part of the rampart of the Pindus and in the central 
and southern parts of the Balkan Peninsula. They may almost be termed 
an uprooted people. They occupy no large area of their own. Even where 
small groups of them occur, they do not cultivate the soil — they are not 
agriculturists — and they are only slightly connected with the geographical 
environment in which they live. They are above all the wandering shep- 

« On this relatively little-known people consult also A. J. B. Waee and M. S. Thompson: The Nomads 
of the Balkans : An Account of the Life and Customs Among the Vlachs of Northern Pindus, New York, 
1913 (reviewed in Geogr. Rev., Vol. 1, 1916, p. 319). The spelling used in this article is that given by these 
authors as the native form (p. 2, and vocabulary, p. 307). Professor Cvijic, in his manuscript and in the 
paper cited in footnote 8, uses the form Aromuni.— Edit. Note. 
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herds of the peninsula, veritable nomads who migrate from the highest 
Balkan mountains to the coast and back again. Those who settle down in 
villages do not stay there long. Their villages are not like ordinary villages. 
Around them there are no cultivated fields, not even vegetable gardens, nor 
cattle. They only serve as shelter for the women and children, to provide 
for whose living the men scatter throughout the cities of the peninsula. 

Their History 

The Arumani are the last descendants of the semi-Latinized Balkan 
populations. They are undoubtedly more Latinized than the Albanians; 
and, furthermore, they seem to differ from the Albanians particularly 
in being, together with the Greeks of Thrace and Macedonia, the most 
Byzantinized group of the peninsula. 

During the Middle Ages the Arumani were still very numerous in the 
mountains and the secluded regions of the peninsula. They constituted, as 
has been indicated, the majority of the population in Thessaly and in 
Aetolia, or Great and Little Wallachia (Vlakhia). White Wallachia was 
a well-known designation in the Balkans and north of the Balkan Range; 
it was the Vlakhs of this region who, with the Bulgarians, founded the 
Vlakho-Bulgarian kingdom under the dynasty of Asen in the twelfth cen- 
tury. During the same period the name Black Wallachia was current in 
what is now Moldavia. In the eleventh century the Arumani inhabited a 
part of the Dobrudja and the vicinity of Anchialos on the Gulf of Burgas. 
They were known in Thrace in the thirteenth century. In Serbian docu- 
ments of the Middle Ages the presence of Vlasi (Vlakhs, Arumani) in the 
mountainous regions to the southwest of the Shumadiya as well as in the 
vicinity of Prizren is often referred to. However, it is not always possible 
to decide whether the name Vlasi was used to designate the real Arumani 
or, because of their pastoral occupation, the Serbian shepherds. 

The Arumani have become Slavicized and Grecized and have completely 
disappeared from the villages or entire districts where they were still to 
be found two centuries or even one century ago. Several explorers have 
stated that at the end of the eighteenth century the number of Arumani in 
the central and Pindus regions of the peninsula amounted to between 
400,000 and 500,000. It is a curious fact that they became Moslemized only 
very rarely. For instance, the Arumani of Meglen in eastern Macedonia 
first amalgamated with the immigrant Petchenegs and did not become 
Moslemized for 200 years or more. 

Their Present Condition 
Of the continually diminishing 150,000 to 160,000 Arumani who have 
survived to this day a certain proportion are wandering shepherds, devot- 
ing themselves to the raising of sheep and living during the summer in 
temporary dwellings, called kalivas. They are to be found scattered 
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throughout the mountains of the peninsula from the Stara Planina in 
Serbia and Bulgaria to the mountains of the Peloponnesus. There they 
spend the summer without having to prepare fodder for the winter, inas- 
much as they come down from the mountains with their herds to pass the 
severe season of the year on the coast of the Aegean or — a few — on the 
Adriatic. For various reasons the Aruman shepherds are abandoning 
cattle breeding and are increasing the numbers of the semi-sedentary type 
of their fellows. 

These Arumani have lived for centuries in large compact settlements, 
comparable to cities, which are always located in sheltered positions and 
at elevations of at least 800 to 1,000 meters. It is especially these Arumani 
who have no connection with the ground on which are built their houses. 
As a regular thing they live away from their homes, extra-territorially, so 
to speak, in the cities or villages of the surrounding region, where they go 
to earn their living and make money. That is the petchalia of the Arumani. 
Only rarely do they go beyond the limits of the Balkan Peninsula. 

In all the cities of the central and eastern parts of the peninsula there 
is to be found a third kind of Arumani. These have permanently settled 
in the cities, particularly along the longitudinal routes, where they practice 
various trades for the time being, often as keeper of a cafe or in some 
commercial occupation. 

The Peoples of the Continental Core 

The Yugo-Slavs 

The Yugo-Slavs (i. e. Southern Slavs) occupy the continental core in its 
entirety. While no people of the Aegean and Pindus regions are agri- 
culturists, the Yugo-Slavs of the continental core are true agriculturists, 
a people habituated to the plow. They are often also horticulturists. How- 
ever, there are mountainous regions where cattle raising predominates over 
agriculture. The Adriatic group has adapted itself completely to Medi- 
terranean and maritime occupations. The Yugo-Slavs are a peasant people. 
They devote themselves principally to agriculture and live almost exclu- 
sively in villages. Their country contrasts with the Aegean regions, where 
the cities are more numerous, where the villages often have the aspect of 
cities, and where the differences between the urban and rural population 
are much less than in the continental core. 

Differentiations 
The Yugo-Slavs occupy not only the largest area of the peninsula, but, 
with their co-nationals, they are also very numerous in Austria-Hungary. 
They number about 16,000,000, but do not form a compact population. A 
differentiation took place between the eastern Yugo-Slavs, or Bulgarians, 
who today number some 4,000,000 to 5,000,000, and the western Yugo-Slavs, 
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who number more than 11,000,000, namely 7,000,000 Serbians and 4,000,000 
Croats and Slovenes. The first differentiations that took place were due to 
the topography, which is considerably different in the east (the plateau of 
the lower Danube and the large and uniform basin of the Maritza) from 
what it is in the central and western districts, particularly in the Dinaric 
and Karst regions. To these should be added the differences in racial com- 
position. In the east it was mainly the Thracians who were assimilated 
by the Slav and Bulgarian tribes. In the west it was the Illyrian tribes and 
possibly remnants of the Celts who merged with the Slavs. A very impor- 
tant event was the invasion of the Bulgarians and the union of these Ugro- 
Finnic elements with the Slavs who inhabited the plateau of the lower 
Danube. This Slav-Bulgar amalgam assimilated large numbers of Cumans 
and Petchenegs. 

The differentiation of the Yugo-Slavs was accentuated by the formation 
of the Serbian, Croatian, and Bulgarian states in the Middle Ages. The 
differences among these Yugo-Slavs began to disappear during the long 
Turkish domination. In addition during this period two developments 
took place which were of great racial import, 

Evolution op Serbian National Consciousness 
After the battle of Kossovo and after the successive annihilation of the 
Serbian states a strong Serbian national consciousness developed, which, 
mainly by reason of the migrations, spread even beyond the areas included 
in the medieval Serbian states. Apparently this national consciousness 
and definite national aims developed at the end of the fourteenth and dur- 
ing the fifteenth century in the region extending from the Kossovo district 
to the Narenta on the north and from the Adriatic Sea to the eastern bor- 
ders of the Shumadiya. From there it spread to other regions inhabited 
by the Serbs. As if by a systematic education all the Serbs became imbued 
with an elevated national sentiment and with the feeling of an obligation 
to fight for liberty, justice, and the restoration of their independent state. 
Through this community of sentiments and ideas the Serbs became closely 
knit together, passionately devoted to their national ideal. 

The Serbian Church 
The Greek-Orthodox faith and Serbian nationality, the merging of which 
began at the time of St. Sava at the end of the twelfth century, fused com- 
pletely at the end of the fifteenth century and from then on became insep- 
arable. The Greek-Orthodox faith almost lost its dogmatic and ecclesiastical 
character, and, assuming almost a racial character, it became the Serbian 
church par excellence. The Church was almost as integral a part of the 
national character as the folklore. The Greek-Orthodox faith found a pow- 
erful organ in the Serbian patriarchate of Pefy, which was reinstated in 
1557 by the vizier Sokolovity, a Moslemized Serb from Bosnia. The popes 
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and priests identified themselves completely with the people. These were 
not only their flock ; they were their people, body and soul. The clergy wore 
only the national costume, except during religious services. They consid- 
ered themselves simply a part of the nation, fulfilling its religious functions. 
The bishops and their emissaries visited frequently all the regions belonging 
to the patriarchate of Pety, from the Save and the 1 Danube as far as Skoplye 
and Kiistendil, and contributed to strengthening the national hopes. Around 
the churches numerous printing establishmets grew up from the sixteenth 
century on. The patriarchate restored numerous churches and ruined mon- 
asteries. Popular meetings, the sabors, which were held about these 
churches, became institutions where the national ideas and the program for 
the future were developed still further. The liberation of the nation became 
the supreme object of the ' ' Serbian Church. ' ' The national motto was ex- 
pressed in a few simple and clear words — ' ' An unceasing fight for the sacred 
cross and for national liberty. ' ' 

The Church having become the organ of the thought of the nation, no 
great migration took place without the popes. In emigrating with the peo- 
ple they took with them across the mountains and beyond the Save and 
Danube the ecclesiastical books, the sacred objects of the Church, and the 
relics of the saints, not out of bigotry, but because they considered these 
objects as national relics. 

As a consequence of these migrations the Serbs have transferred and 
transmitted by contact this elevated national consciousness and numerous 
intense characteristics to the Yugo-Slav population living outside' of the 
peninsula, who, incidentally, were more advanced in material civilization. 
But inasmuch as the " metanastasic " currents were directed toward the 
north this new evolution of the national consciousness, which was accom- 
panied by an evolution of the language, has hardly affected the southern 
parts of the peninsula. 

Evolution of the Bulgarians 

An entirely opposite process took place among the Bulgarians, in the 
regions of the plateau of the lower Danube and the Maritza basin. During 
the Turkish rule the Bulgarians bowed their heads, submitted completely, 
and became the most abject raya of the peninsula. To say nothing of their 
mental traits, this complete submission was facilitated by the fact that their 
country was nearer to Constantinople and that its flat and unforested char- 
acter favored the development of an economic regime of fiefs, the tchifliks 
of the Ottoman beys. This was the part of the peninsula where the regime 
of the tchifliks was most severely applied. All Bulgarians became the raya, 
cultivators of the soil for the beys. The name ' ' Bulgarian ' ' lost its national 
significance and was used only in the sense of raya, laborer, peasant. It is 
said that even as late as the middle of the nineteenth century Bulgarian 
city dwellers and the more educated Bulgarians were ashamed of this name, 
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and that it is only since the creation of the exarchate and the liberation of 
Bulgaria that the name Bulgarian has begun to assume a national meaning. 

Significance op the Name 

During the Turkish period the name Bulgarian in the sense of raya and 
as connoting servility began to spread even beyond Bulgarian territory, 
among the whole population of the kmets, the raya cultivating the estates 
of the beys. The region in which this strict economic regime was carried out 
extended as far as Nish. The name Bulgarian was applied by the Turkish 
officials and by the Greeks to this whole population without distinction of 
nationality, to the population of the regions forming the center of the Serb- 
ian state of the Nemanityi dynasty, which was subjected to the regime of 
the tchifliks and which was the most oppressed. In this sense the name of 
bugar (Bulgar) was used in the Vardar region and began to spread to the 
Kossovo and Metohiya districts. A Russian traveler of the seventeenth 
century even applied the name Bulgarian to the kmets of the neighborhood 
of Sarayevo in Bosnia. In the extreme western part of the peninsula, in Dal- 
matia and Croatia, as well as in the part of Serbia along the Morava River, 
the term Bulgarian had no other meaning than that of a rustic and common 
fellow, and the people of these regions call the popular songs lulgarstitze 
(Bulgarian songs). 7 

The name Bulgarian, in the sense of an inferior and boorish social class, 
thus spread during the course of the Turkish period beyond the areas 
of Bulgarian nationality. Under the hard economic regime and Turkish 
oppression the population of these regions almost completely forgot their 
historic traditions. Their national consciousness did not develop as in the 
Dinaric regions. 

Serbo-Bulgarian Transition 

There are especially two regions lacking in national consciousness, 
although they have preserved some traces of historical Serbian traditions : 
Macedonia proper, and the region of the Shopi, a people who constitute 
from the ethnographic viewpoint the transition between Serbians and 
Bulgarians. The Shopi of a part of western Bulgaria, particularly those 
of the regions of Trn, Bryeznik, and Kula, as well as the population of 
central Macedonia, are doubtless more closely related to the Serbians than 
to the Bulgarians. The writer does not wish to make this general discussion 
polemical and therefore refers the reader who is desirous of greater detail 
to his earlier publications. 8 

Confusion of the Issue 
It is because of the extension of the name Bulgarian in the sense outlined 
that some earlier travelers and explorers, unfamiliar with the Yugo-Slav 

7 For more details see J. Cvijtf : Questions balkaniques, Attinger, Paris and Neuchatel, 1916. 

8 More especially : Die ethnographische Abgrenzung der Volker auf der Balkanhalbinsel, with map, 
1:1,500,000, Petermawm MUteilungen, Vol. 69, 1913, Part 1, pp. 113-118; 185-189; 244-246. 
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languages and the special conditions and real sentiments of the population, 
have made the mistake of considering the name Bulgarian as a national 
name. The ethnographic maps of this earlier time, based on this incorrect 
observation, have done much to confuse the main Balkan question, namely 
that between Serbians and Bulgarians. 

The Northern Contact Zone of the Yugo-Slavs 

It is easier to determine the limits between the Yugo-Slavs and their 
neighboring peoples on the north, those where they come into contact with 
the Italians, Germans, Magyars, and Rumanians. These peoples are so 
different from the Yugo-Slavs that there should have been no ambiguity 
in determining the boundary between them, if a confusion of the issue 
through accessory questions had been avoided. Furthermore, Hungarian 
statistics are often inaccurate. 

With the Italians 

Numerous Italian writers have attempted during the present war to 
show that the natural frontiers of Italy on the east are not the well-known 
frontiers of the Apennine Peninsula. These natural frontiers, so say these 
writers, include part of the Balkan Peninsula as far as the divide between 
the Adriatic drainage and that of the Save, so that a large part of the 
Dinaric region as far as the highest range would, from the geographical 
and natural point of view, belong to Italy. These are also, so they say, 
the strategical frontiers recognized as necessary for the security of Italy. 
In order to confirm these claims by ethnographical facts the Italian writers 
add that the number of Italians several decades ago was greater on the 
eastern coast of the Adriatic than it is now and that they have been 
Slavicized because Austria has favored the Yugo-Slav propaganda. 

It is hardly necessary to repeat here the results of the fundamental and 
well-known geographical and geological investigations concerning the 
region, that is to say that the Karst and the Dinaric system are integral 
parts of the Balkan Peninsula and that the natural boundaries of a 
peninsula like that of Italy cannot be sought for on the eastern side of the 
Adriatic. It is very clear even to an untrained observer that this sea 
marks the natural boundary between the Balkan and Italian peninsulas. 
The strategic security of Italy, if it really is menaced from the Yugo- 
Slav side, constitutes a political and military problem which can be 
solved on this basis but which has nothing to do with scientific investiga- 
tions. The only fair argument to a certain extent is that the number of 
inhabitants classed as Italians and belonging to the Italian portion of 
Dalmatia, in the Quarnero and Istria, was larger some decades ago than 
at present. These people, however, were not Italians, but Italianized 
Slavs. After the Serbo-Croat awakening they returned to their original 
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nationality. Except in western Istria and in Trieste Italians did not exist 
as a nationality, even in former times, anywhere in the Balkan Peninsula. 
Italians have established themselves there only as individuals, except at 
Zara and at Fiume, where they form an important minority. 

With the Germans : The Slovenes 

To the northwest, toward the Germans, the Slovenes constitute the racial 
frontier and barrier. This frontier shifted considerably to the south during 
the centuries, and numbers of Slovenes were Germanized, especially as a 
consequence of the aid which during the preceding centuries the Catholic 
Church rendered to Germanism. The Slovenes were entirely Germanized 
in the southeastern part of Upper Austria, in the regions of Salzburg and 
Lungau, in the eastern part of the Pustertal, in the vicinity of Lienz in 
the Tyrol, and in the larger part of Styria and Carinthia, where today they 
only occupy the southern districts. Germanization had even begun in the 
cities of Carniola, but it was stopped, from the middle of the nineteenth 
century on, by the Slovenian awakening, and the same process went on in 
Dalmatia. Numerous Slovenes, already half-Germanized, returned to their 
original nationality. From that time on the boundary between the Slovenes 
and the Germans in Styria and Carinthia has remained practically un- 
changed. 

With the Magyaes 

The most considerable displacement toward the south was that under- 
gone during the last three centuries by the northern edge of the Serbo- 
Croats in southern Hungary. Numerous large Serbian islands on the right 
bank of the Marosh as well as those of Komarom, Djur, St. Andrew, Buda- 
pest, and others were Magyarized. Magyarizatibn took place in the Baranya 
and in the "Croatian archipelago." Uplifted to the height of a sacred 
state policy, Magyarization made progress in the Banat and the Batchka, 
particularly in the latter region. The Magyar propaganda fell with par- 
ticular vehemence on the Catholic Serbs, the Bunyevtzi (Bunyevatzes), who 
constitute the majority of the population in Szabadka and Baya, and on 
the Serbs of Krashova in the eastern Banat. The total result of Magyari- 
zation appears to be superficial. As soon as these districts become inde- 
pendent the Serbo-Croats will return to their nationality, as was the ease 
in Dalmatia and the cities of Carniola. It is not possible, without making 
studies on the spot and without using the statistics of the Serbian patriarch- 
ate of Karlovtzi, to determine exactly, from Hungarian statistics, the sec- 
tions where the Serbians constitute the majority or the most important 
part of the population, which is often very mixed. Hungarian statistics 
suppress tens of thousands of Serbians; they also reduce the number of 
other non-Magyar nationalities. 
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"With the Rumanians 
As a result of the natural expansion of the Rumanians the Serbians have 
lost ground in the eastern Banat, especially, it appears, during the last 
decades of the nineteenth century. First the Serbian islands of the valley 
of the upper Temesh disappeared, particularly those of Lugosh and Karan- 
shebesh, still well known at the beginning of the nineteenth century. Then 
during the last centuries, the Rumanians descended into the plain of the 
Banat and filtered in among the Serbians. The Serbian island of Krashova 
has maintained itself against the Rumanians thanks to its Catholic faith. 
The racial limit between the region of Serbian predominance and that of 
Rumanian predominance passes about to the east of Vershets and of Bela 
Tzrkva (Weisskirchen). 



